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Tuanks to the efforts of our young musicians, the reign of twaddling pedantry 
in art is fast approaching its end. Music, in England, is gradually ceasing to 
be regarded as the necessary product of a laborious acquirement of technicalities, 
and begins to be rightly judged for what it really is. This regenerative spirit not 
only operates most beneficially for our young composers, but leads directly to that 
which must be scarcely less near to their hearts than their own success—a full 
and complete measure of justice to the unparalleled genius of Beethoven. Much 
has already been effected towards this all but sacred object. Works of his are 
now repeatedly performed in London—applauded on the one hand, and listened 
to with respectful attention on the other—which, twenty years since, would have 
been, and in some cases were, treated by musicians as emanations of insanity, 
and condemned by the public as so much unmeaning noise and confusion, The 
well is fast emptying of its rubbish, and truth begins,to shine resplendently from 
its abyss. Among musicians, the gorgeous compositions of Beethoven are be- 
ginning to be thoroughly felt and understood, their beauties become familiarized 
with our powers of appreciation, and every new performance wins fresh converts 
to the faith which proclaims them paramount; while the public, gradually 
shaking off the usual self complacency of their criticisms, are awaking- to the 
suspicion that, besides their outward force and grandeur, these matchless fruits 
of genius contain an inward and spiritual loveliness which, in its subtlety, had 
previously escaped the clutch of their sluggish apprehension. But satisfactory 
as all this truly is, we shall not rest content until every old-fashioned snarler has 
fairly bitten the dust before that memory which must speedily become the mu- 
sical idol of the whole civilized world. We shall not deem the work’ of ,truth 
accomplished until its operation shall have torn their misawarded reputations 
from these ungenial aspersers of Beethoven’s fame, and satisfactorily proved to 
the world that the dull perpetuation of music’s earliest and most mechanical 
forms, as little entitles them to be termed “‘ composers,” as to vent their ungra- 
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cicus criticisms on that which they know to be placed for ever beyond their reach. 
We remember, with vexation of spirit the production of Beethoven’s first sym- 
phony at the Philharmonic, and how the “‘ pure English school” was greatly 
incensed thereat ;—how many sententious personages, who passed for composers 
in those days, greatly distinguished themselves from the more humble-thoughted 
of their brethren by insisting that this, and the other prominent points, were 
alternately offensive to rule, grievously unmusical, and even Bedlamitish. That 
time, we rejoice to say, has long since passed away, and its only existing rem- 
nants—the snarling of one or two of the most antiquated of the incurables at 
the choral symphony, for example—will also, we trust, speedily disappear. 

But if Beethoven has been misinterpreted, under-estimated, and defamed as a 
musician, he has been at least equally so asa man. The natural effects of his 
severe misfortunes have been set down for indications of an evil disposition, and 
his unwillingness to thrust them on the notice of others for misanthropy ; 
those who were least capable of understanding him have been most profuse in 
their opinions respecting him, and thus it happens that Beethoven, one of the 
most high-souled, spotless-minded, and loveable of human beings has so long 
passed for a very demon of self-willed ruggedness, despising all men and 
things by which he was surrounded. To those who believed him the churl he 
‘has been represented, his works must have presented an unsolveable enigma. 
That a creature devoid of human sympathies could have written Beethoven’s 
music must have appeared to the warm and kindly mind of the artist all but an 
impossibility. The dilemma in which so many have been placed with respect to 
the man and his music is, however, at length solved by the appearance of a 
book which we think, in many respects, of the highest musical importance ;— 
we refer to Schindler’s ‘Life of Beethoven,” edited by Moscheles. We 
would have these volumes read by every lover of Beethoven’s music; we 
promise them, in their perusal, a period of the deepest interest, ceasing only with 
the last page: and, moreover, that, if they really love and understand the music, 
and still have any doubts as to what was the manner of the man, these pages 
will dispel them. What a tale of suffering, almost unmitigated, does this book 
unfold! Unless it lies—but we cannot mistrust its earnest evidences of truth 
and authority—if ever there was a great and good man struggling manfully and 
religiously with poverty and the more trying spiritual dispensation of Providence, 
that man was Beethoven. Throughout and under all circumstances he was one 
unalterable creature. Possessed of a mind so lofty as to place his views of life 
and art beyond the general apprehension of those around him—of a moral cou- 
rage so indomitable that no temptation could induce him to the smallest viola- 
tion of purity and rectitude—and yet afflicted with an infirmity which his sen- 
sitiveness magnified to a valid reason for avoiding the society he loved—we find 
him, in the midst of unexampled distress and difficulties, constantly acting on 
his sense of his earthly mission, unremitting in the use of his genius, devoutly 
submissive to the burdens of fate, and, in the fullness of his simple unworldly 
heart, ever zealous to serve his ungrateful kindred by whom, more than any 
other cause, the measure of his trouble was accumulated. 

Of Mr. Schindler’s book~philosophical in all its opinions, and abounding 
with interest in all its facts—we shall have more to say on a future occasion, 
and, in the meantime, again warmly recommend it to the notice of our readers. 
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LIFE OF JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH; 
WITH A CRITICAL VIEW OF HIS COMPOSITIONS, BY J. N. FORKEL. 
(Translated expressly for the “‘ Musical World-”) 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Bach not only distinguished himself as a performer, composer, and teacher of 
music, but had besides the merit of being an excellent father, friend and citizen. 
These virtues he displayed in the careful education of his children, the conscien- 
tious discharge of every civil and social duty. His acquaintance was desired by 
everybody ; and every sincere lover of his art, whether foreigner or native was 
free to visit his house, and sure to meet a kind reception. And his high reputa- 
tion and social virtues seldom left his house without visitors, He was asan artist 
extremely modest and, notwithstanding the superiority he possessed, and could 
not but feel over the rest of the profession ; and in spite of the admiration and 
respect constantly shown for his talents he was never known to assume upon it. 
When asked how he acquired so great a mastery of his art, he used generally to 
reply: “‘ I was compelled to be industrious ; and whoever is equally industrious 
will succeed equally well.” He did not seem to pay much regard to his great 
natural genius. His opinions of other artist and their works were always just 
and liberal. Many works necessarily appeared to him trifling, because he was 
almost exclusively engaged on the higher branches of the art, yet he never per- 
mitted himself to express a harsh opinion of them, unless to his pupils, to whom 
he thought himself obliged to speak the real unvarnished truth. Still less did 
he suffer his consciousness of his own superiority to seduce him into bravado, 
such as is too often practiced by a great performer when he thinks he has an in- 
ferior to deal with. So far did he carry his modesty in this respect that he 
never voluntarily mentioned the musical contest he had with Marchand, though 
in this case he was not the challenger. Many absurd tricks are related of him, 
as that, for instance, he sometimes dressed himself like a village schoolmaster, 
and going into a church begged the organist to allow him to play a psalm tune, 
for the sake of enjoying the astonishment of those present at his performance, 
and to lead the organist to say that he must be either Bach or the devil, &c. but 
but these tales are evidently mere inventions. He himself disowned everything 
of the kind. He had too much respect for his art thus to toy with it; besides 
an artist like Bach does not thus throw himself away. In musical parties, where 
he was not otherwise engaged, he used to have great pleasure in playing the tenor 
in quartetts or other concerted pieces. With this instrument he was placed, as 
it were, in the middle of the harmony, whence he could best hear and enjoy it 
on all sides. Sometimes, when an occasion presented itself at such parties, he 
would accompany a trio on the harpsichord. And sometimes if in a cheerful 
mood, when he knew that the composer, if he chanced to be present, would not 
take it amiss, he would extemporize out of the figured bass a new trio, or of three 
single parts make a quartett. It was in this manner alone he proved to others 
how strong he was. A certain Hurlebusch, of Brunswick, a vain and arrogant 
clavichord player, once came to visit him at Leipsig, not to hear him play, but 
to let himself be heard. Bach received him kindly, and listened with polite at- 
tention to his very indifferent performance, and when on his taking leave he pre- 
sented Bach’s eldest sons with a printed collection of sonatas, urging them to 
study them with diligence (they who had studied things so superior!) the father 
only smiled to himself, without in any way altering his behaviour to the con- 
ceited stranger He was fond of hearmg the music of other composers. In a 
church if he heard a fugue for a full orchestra, and one of his two eldest sons 
chanced to stand near him, he always, as soon as he had heard the introduction 
to the theme, told him beforehand what the composers ought to introduce, or 
what he possibly would introduce, and if the composition was a good one it 
happened as he had predicted, and he rejoiced and jogged his son’s elbow to 
make him remark it. This too is a proof that he valued the ability of others. We 
have already named the composers whom he admired and studied in his youth, 
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As he advanced in age, and his judgment became more matured, he had other, 
favourites, such as Fux, the leader of the emperor’s band, Handel, Caldara, 
Rhein, Kayser, Hasse, the two Grauns, Telemaun, Zeluka, Benda, and he was 
well acquainted with all the distinguished composers of the time, living at 
Dresden and Berlin; personally, with all but the four first. named. In his 
youth he was very intimate with Telemaun. He had a very great esteem for 
Handel and desired much to be personally acquainted with him. As Handel, 
was a great performer on the clavichord, and organs, many amateurs in Leipsig 
and its neighbourhood wished to hear these two great men together. But 
Handel never could find time for such a meeting. Three times he came from 
London to Halle, his native town. His first visit was about the year 1719; 
Bach was then at Coethen, only four german miles from thence, and when in- 
formed of Handel’s arrival he lost not a moment in paying him a visit; but 
Handel had left Halle the very day that Bach entered it. 

At the time of Handel's second visit, somewhere between 1730 and 1740, 
Bach was lying ill at Leipzig; he however immediately despatched his eldest 
son, William Freidemann, to Halle, with a very pressing invitation to Handel to 
come and visit him at Leipsig; but much to their mutual regret Handel could 
not do so, At Handel’s third visit to Halle in 1752 or 1753, Bach was dead. 
Thus, his wish to be personally acquainted with Handel was not gratified, any 
more that of numerous others, who would have gladly seen and heard these two 
great geniuses together. At the period when Hasse was director of the chapel 
at Dresden, both it and the opera there were very effective and brilliant. Bach 
had there from his earliest years many acquaintances and devoted admirers. 
Hasse and his wife, the celebrated Faustina, came several times to Leipsig, at- 
tracted by their admiration for his great talents. He was, therefore, always re- 
ceived most honorably at Dresden, and frequently went thither to hear the opera, 
generally taking with him his eldest son. He used to say to him jestingly be- 
fore his departure, “‘ Friedemann, shall we go again and hear the pretty Dresden 
songs?”’ Innocent as was the remark in itself, he would not, I am convinced, 
have made it to any one but his sons, who already knew perfectly how to dis- 
tinguish between what is really great in art and what is merely pretty and 
pleasing. Bach did not make what is called a brilliant fortune ; he held, in- 
deed, a lucrative office, but he had a numerous family to maintain and educate, 
and he neither had nor sought other resources. He was too entirely engrossed 
by his office and his art to think of pursuing those means which, for a man like 
him, and especially in his times, lead to wealth. 

If he had chosen to travel he would, as even his enemies allow, have attracted 
the admiration of the whole world. But he preferred a quiet, domestic life, the 
constant and uninterrupted occupation afforded him by his art, and was, more 
over, as we have said of his ancestors, contented with a moderate competency. 
Notwithstanding this he, however, enjoyed during his life very many proofs, 
not only of love and friendship, but of respect and honour. Prince Leopold of 
Coether, Duke Ernest Augustus of Weimar, and Duke Christian of Weissenfels, 
were all most sincerely attached to him, which was the more honourable to him, 
as these princes were not mere lovers, but also good judges of music. At Berlin 
and Dresden he was universally honoured and respected. And if we add to this 
the admiration of those connoisseurs who heard him, and were acquainted with 
his music, it may be easily supposed that a man like Bach, ‘“ who sang only for 
himself and the muses,” had received from the hands of Fame all he could 
desire, and of asort that had more charms for him, than the doubtful honours of 
a ribbon or a golden chain. It would be scarcely worth the mentioning that, 
in 1747, he became a member of the “ Society of the Musical Sciences,” founded 
by Mitzler, did we not owe to this circumstance his beautiful choral melody, 
“Von Himmel Loch, &c.” He presented this melody on his admission to the 
society, and afterwards had it engraven. 
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REMARKS ON LYRICAL DRAMATIC PERFORMANCE, 
BY CARL MARIA VON WEBER. 
(Translated expressly for the ‘‘ Musical World.” 


[WueEw Euryanthe was about, for the first time, to be produced in Leipsig, 
Herr Praeger, who was then director of the theatre, requested the author to fur- 
nish him with such directions for its performance as could be expressed in 
writing, and to mark the time of each movement throughout by Maelzel’s Me- 
tronome. His application called forth the following remarks from Weber, which 
were afterwards published in the Algemeinische Musilulische Zeitung, and which 
are now, we believe for the first time, translated.—Ep. M. W.] 

Every singer imparts, however unconsciously, the traits of his own individual 
character to the dramatic character which he sustains. Thus two singers, the 
one possessed of a light and flexible voice, the other of an organ of great volume 
and power, will give the same composition in a manner widely different. The 
one will, doubtless, be more animated than the other ; and yet both may do jus- 
tice to the composer, inasmuch as both mark the gradations of passion in his 
composition, faithfully and expressively, according to the nature and degree of 
power possessed by each. But it is the duty of the music-director to prevent 
the singer from deceiving himself, by following too exclusively what at first ap- 
pears to him most suitable. This caution is particularly necessary with respect 
to certain passages, lest the effect of the whole piece should suffer for the sake of 
some favourite roulade, which the singer must needs introduce. For instance, if 
a singer cannot throw sufficient fire and force of expression into the latter pas- 
sages of the air of Eglantine, he had better simplify, than attempt to ornament 
them; otherwise the impassioned character of the whole piece must sustain an 
irreparable injury. By the same rule, if a performer cannot do justice to the 
strong and vindictive air of Elvira in the Opferfest, she will much less injure the 
work by omitting it altogether, than by giving it to the hearer in the style of a 
tame solfeggio. 

It is one of the severest of problems, so perfectly to unite song and instru- 
mental accompaniment, in the rhythmical movement of a composition, as to 
make them amalgamate; that is, to make the latter sustain, heighten, and 
enforce the expression of the passion ; for song and instruments re, in their na- 
ture, repugnant to each other. 

Through the medium of emphasis, and verbal articulation, song gives to the 
measure an effect which, perhaps, may be compared to the uniform breaking of 
waves upon the shore. Instruments, and particularly those of the stringed kind, 
divide the time into sharp beats, mathematically true, like those of the pendulum. 
Now, justness of expression requires a union of these conflicting properties. The 
movement ought not to be a tyrannical check—a driving mill-hammer, but must 
be to the composition, what pulsation is in the animal economy. There is no 
slow movement in which passages demanding acceleration do not occur. On the 
other hand, there is no quick movement but what requires, in many passages, 
moderate retardation. These changes, in particular cases, are absolutely neces- 
sary to expression. 

But, for God’s sake, let no singer presume to think himself justified, by what 
is here said, in rushing into a hair-brained mode of performance, tearing at plea- 
sure into very tatters, any number of bars he may think proper ; a mode of pro- 
ceeding which canovot fail to excite the same feeling in the hearer of taste, as is 
produced by the clown who distorts his limbs to amuse the mob. No; let the 
acceleration and retardation of the time be such as to convey the idea of their 
being dictated by feeling. Nor ought these modifications, whether in a musical 
or in a poetical point of view, to be admitted, except in accordance with the tone 
and character of the passion expressed. In a duet, for instance, two characters 
which contrast with each other, will require a different mode of expression. Of 
this, the duet between Licinius and the High Priest in the Vestale, may serve as 
an example ; the greater the degree of dignified composure given to the passages 
in the part of the High-Priest, and of energy and passion to those of Licinius, 
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proportionably the more striking will be the effect produced, and yet music has 
no marks or signs by which all this, important as it confessedly is, can be de- 
noted. Such indications can be found only in the feelings of the performer, or of 
the director ; if they exist not in one of the two, the metronome is unable to 
supply the want; all that this can do is, mechanically to prevent any gross mis- 
takes. As to an attempt to denote all the delicate shades of feeling, and the 
consequent modifications necessary to give full effect to a performance, “I have 
found every endeavour fruitless, and have desisted from the task as hopeless. 

I send you, however, such indications as I can give, not so much in the hope 
that they will satisfy the end you have in view, as in compliance with your 
friendly request. 





ON ARTISTIC ENTHUSIASM, 


BY MADAME DE STAEL. 
(Translated expressly for the “ Musical World.”) 


There are many who, from a misconception of its real nature, are prejudiced 
against enthusiasm. It is not an exclusive passion for individual display: en- 
thusiasm is connected with the harmony of the universe; it is the love of the 
beautiful, itis elevation of mind, and fervour of soul, it is a feeling which at once 
combines grandeur and repose. The sense of this term among the Greeks, 
affords the noblest definition of it; enthusiasm signifies God in us. In fact, 
when the existence of man becomes expansive, it has something in it divine. 
The selfish make themselves the object of all their efforts, and value nothing in 
the world but health, riches, and power. They know nothing of that superfluity 
of soul which it is sweet to consecrate to what is noble and beautiful ; they have 
not that within them which can enable them to taste all the wonders of the heart, 
and of the thought. There are also those who play the hypocrite with them- 
selves, almost as much as with others, by continually repressing the generous 
emotions which struggle to revive in their bosoms, regarding them as so many 
phantoms of a diseased imagination, which the light of heaven should at once 
chace away. How impoverished is the existence of those who treat as delusion 
the source of the most beautiful deeds, and the most noble conceptions! Such 
men imprison themselves in an obstinate mediocrity, which they might easily 
have expanded, to receive the light of knowledge which everywhere surrounds 
them ; they sentence and condemn themselves to that monotony of ideas, to that 
deadness of feeling, which suffers the days of existence to pass one after the 
other, without deriving from them any advantage, without making in them any 
progress, without treasuring up any matter for future recollection. 

There are some reasoners who argue that enthusiasm produces a distaste for 
ordinary life; and that as we cannot always remain in the same frame of mind, 
it is more for our advantage never to indulge it. Why then, I would ask, have 
they accepted the gift of life itself, since they well know that it is not to last for 
ever? Why have they loved—if indeed such men ever have loved—since death 
may at any moment tear them from the objects of their affection? Can there be 
any more wretched economy than that of the faculties of the soul? They were 
given us to be improved and expanded, to be carried as near as possible to per- 
fection, even to be prodigally lavished for a high and noble end. 

It will be said that the more we benumb our feelings, and render ourselves in- 
sensible, the nearer we approach to a state of material existence, and the less 
subject are we to the dominion of pain and sorrow. This argument consists, in 
fact, in recommending us to make an attempt to live with as little of life as pos- 
sible. But it is very rare that any man can settle peaceably in this confined and 
desert sphere of being, which leaves him without resource in himself, when he is 
abandoned by the prosperity of the world. Man has a consciousness of the 
beautiful as well as of the virtuous, and in the absence of the former he feels a 
void, as in a deviation from the latter he finds remorse. 

That it is transitory is acommon accusation against enthusiasm. Man would 
be too blessed if he could fix and retain emotions so beautiful; but it is for the 
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very reason that they are so easily dissipated and lost, that we should strive and 
exert ourselves to preserve them. Poetry and the fine arts are the means of call- 
ing forth in man this happiness of illustrious origin, which raises the depressed 
heart ; and which, instead of an unquiet satiety of life, gives an habitual feeling 
of the divine harmony in which nature and ourselves claim a part. In a word, 
there is no duty, no pleasure, no sentiment, which does not borrow from enthu- 
siasm F know not what charm, which is still in perfect unison with the simple 
beauty of truth. 

Authors and composers, without enthusiasm, know nothing of the career of 
literature and art, except the criticisms, the reviling, the jealousies which attend 
upon it, and which must necessarily endanger our peace of mind, if we allow 
ourselves to be entangled amidst the passions of men. Unjust attacks of this 
nature may, indeed, sometimes do us injury; but the true, the heartfelt enjoy- 
ment which belongs to talent cannot be affected by them. Long before the 
public appearance of a work, and before its character is yet decided, how many 
hours of happiness has it not been worth to him who wrote it from his heart, 
who poured it forth as an act and duty of his homage to the beautiful! The 
creative talent of imagination satisfies, for a time at least, all his wishes and de- 
sires ; it opens to him treasures of wealth, it offers to him crowns of glory, it 
raises before his eyes the pure and bright image of an ideal world. 

Who that is not endowed with an enthusiastic imagination, can flatter himself 
that he is, in any degree, acquainted with the earth upon which he lives, or that 
he has travelled through any of its various countries? Has he, in the heart of 
solitude, shed tears of rapture over the wonders of life, love, and glory? Has 
he, in his transports, enjoyed the air of heaven like a bird, the waters like a 
thirsty hunter, the flowers like a lover who believes he is breathing the sweets 
that surround his mistress? Does his heart beat at the echo of the mountains, 
or has the air of the south lulled his senses in its voluptuous softness? Does he 
perceive wherein countries differ the one from the other? Does he remark the 
accent, does he understand the peculiar character of their languages? Does he 
hear in the popular song, and recognize in the national dance, the manners and 
genius of a people? Does one single sensation at once fill his mind with a crowd 
of recollections ? 

Can we feel nature without enthusiasm? Can common men address to her 
the tale of their mean interests and low desires? What have the sea and the 
stars to answer to the little vanities with which each individual is content to fill 
up each day? But if the soul be really moved within us, if it be alive to a sense 
of the beautiful, of glory and of love, the clouds of heaven will hold converse 
with it, the torrents will listen to its voice, and the breeze that passes through 
the grove seems to deign to whisper to us something of those we love. 

There are some persons devoid of enthusiasm, who yet believe that they have 
a taste and relish for the fine arts; and indeed they do love the refinements of 
luxury, and they wish to acquire a knowledge of music, painting, and poetry, 
that they may be able to converse upon them with ease, and with taste, and even 
with that confidence which becomes the man of the world, when the subject 
turns upon imagination, or upon nature. But what are these barren pleasures 
when compared with true enthusiasm? What an emotion thrills the soul when 
we contemplate, in the Niobe, that settled look of calm and terrible despair, 
which seems to reproach the gods with their jealousy of her maternal happiness ! 
what a kind of consolation, when we turn from this to the beauty and grace of 
the Apollo Belvidere and the Venus de Medicis! In contemplating the St. Je- 
rome of Domenichino, we are penetrated with a lofty feeling which tramples 
under foot all the nothingness of this world. In listening to the masterpieces of 
a Handel, a Haydn, a Mozart, how pure, how exalted is the admiration which 
they inspire! 

Can an art like music be said to exist for those who cannot feel enthusiasm ? 
Habit may render harmonious sounds, as it were, a necessary gratification to 
them, and they enjoy them as they do the flavour of fruits, or the beauty of co- 
lours ; but has their whole being vibrated and trembled responsively like a lyre, 
if at any time the midnight silence has been suddenly broken by the song, of one 
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of those instruments which resemble the human voice? Have they in that mo- 
ment felt the mystery of their existence, in that softening emotion which re- 
unites our separte natures, and blends in the same enjoyment the senses of the 
soul? Have the beatings of the heart followed the cadence of the music? . Have 
they learned, under the influence of these emotions so full of charms, to shed 
those tears which have nothing in them of self, nothing in them of earth; those 
tears which do not ask for the compassion of others, but which relieve ourselves 
from the inquietude that arises from the need of something to admire and to love? 
How great and how sublime is the pleasure that springs from this sweetest and 
most ethereal of the arts! The interest which music excites is free from all ap- 
prehension and remorse ; and the sensibility which it awakens, has nothing of 
that painful harshness, from which few other passions are exempt. 





. 


ON UNITY AND VARIETY, 


BY ANTOINE REICHA. 
(Translated expressly for the ‘ Musical World.”’) 


Tuere are few things of more importance in the arts than to make a proper 
distinction between unity and variety, and to avoid the error of supposing that 
variety is inconsistent with unity, and prejudicial to it. Variety is the very soul 
of music, and is, with respect to that art, what proportions are to the mathe- 
matics. When a piece of music combines great unity with great variety, it may 
be justly considered as a perfect production of the art, and as a model for artists. 

In other arts, it is not difficult to point out in what this unity consists, be- 
cause it rests with the judgment to decide the question; but in music, where 
everything depends upon feeling, it is almost impossible to give anything like 
demonstration upon this point. If the question be to avoid monotony, it is by 
feeling that the composer must be directed, in order to accomplish it; if the 
object be to avoid any infraction of the laws of unity, his feeling must still be his 
guide, and the only one that can lead to the attainment of his object. 

But there is no means to strengthen this feeling so effectually, as to hear often, 
and analyze attentively, the best models, such as the admirable master-pieces of 
Handel, Jomelli, Paisiello, Cimarosa, Mozart, and, above all, of that most pro- 
found and accurate of masters, Haydn. 

It has been alleged that many different ideas crowded together into a single 
piece, are more detrimental to unity, than conducive to variety. Hence it is that 
good masters delight in revising their productions, for the purpose of retrenching, 
modifying, and blending. From two or three parent ideas, sprang some of 
Haydn’s most distinguished masterpieces; but in order to be able to imitate him 
in this respect, the secrets of the art must be revealed to us, and this knowledge 
is to be attained only by an initiation into the mysteries of melody and harmony, 
by means of a pure and classical school. 

I venture to affirm, that the study of the fugue, if well directed, and not made 
the end, but the means, can alone teach: Ist, the concatenation of keys, as cor- 
sistent with every possible variety; 2ndly, the art of good modulation ; 3rdly, 
the means of fully developing our ideas, so as to be able to turn them to the best 
possible account ; 4thly, the observance of the most perfect unity. 

If it be asserted that this study does not lead to an acquaintance with genuine 
melody, yet it must be allowed that all its principles are referable to melody, and 
why ?—because it is rigidly bound to observe the unity?of the modes ; because it 
presupposes a perfect knowledge of modulation, of the art of developing melodial 
ideas ; of employing them in the most advantageous manner, and lastly, because 
it exacts the most rigorous unity. 

Though this scientific production, the fugue, may possess but little interest for 
the vulgar, as being above their capacity, and may be received with hesitation 
even by the learned, because it has, like every other good thing, been abused, 
still will its value be duly appreciated by the true artist and the enlightened 
amateur. It will be found that, of all productions, it is the one which demands 
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the most scrupulous unity, and it is the only production in which this unity is 
capable of being perfectly analysed and demonstrated beforehand. It is to the 
study of the fugue that the two greatest men in the field of music, Handel and 
Haydn, were indebted for a large portion of their musical tact, and we owe a 
great part of their sublime productions to their proficiency in this branch of study. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


M. LAPORTE AND THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. ‘ 


Sir,—I feel certain that you are too much inclined to do justice not to contradic 
most peremptorily the statement you made about me, and which must have reached you 
through some mischievous impostor. I beg to assure you that I confine myself entirely to 
the duties imposed upon me by the place I occupy at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and never, 
in any way, interfere with the arrangements respecting the orchestra—and remain, Sir, 
yours very truly, J. B. NADAUD. 

19, Sherrard-street, Feb. 16th, 1841. 


[We are glad to insert the above peremptory denial of the aspersion on M. 
Nadaud, which appeared in our last. As the report reached us through an un- 
impeachable channel, we can vouch for its currency if not for its truth. We 
deem it important to the leader of the Ballet that the very general ill feeling 
towards him should be removed. We have spoken further on the differences 
between M. Laporte and the Philharmonic directors in another part of the 
present number.—Ep. M. W.] 


MR. GAUNTLETT’S PRIZE ANTHEM. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Srr,— You will much oblige if you can inform me whether Mr. Gauntlett, who obtained 
the prize for the Dublin anthem, adapted his composition to the number of words ALLOwED 
in the printed conditions, or if, as report states, he lengthened the anthem by adding 
words, ad libitum; thereby" taking a most unfair advantage over the other competitors. 
—I am, Sir, yours, 

February 15th, 1841. A SUBSCRIBER. 


[We are unable to give our correspondent any satisfaction, but insert his 
letter for the sake of giving Mr. Gauntlett an opportunity to justify himself.— 
Ep. M. W.] 


MUSICAL MIGRATION. 
To the Editor of the Musical World, 


Sir,—I trust you would not willingly deprive us poor country folks of the pleasure and 
advantage of hearing such performers and singers as Lizst and Blagrove, Miss Birch and 
Mr. Hobbs, &c., but the very disparaging tone in which you speak of the above men- 
tioned parties having clubbed together to give Concerts in the country, makes me fear 
that you intend “ writing down ” a system which has procured us more agreeable perform- 
ances within a given time than we ever before enjoyed. 

It is true that we would rather hear one London Philharmonic Symphony, or a chorus 
in Exeter Hall; but alas! time and expense deny these pleasures to hundreds here. We 
therefore do hope that the ‘‘ Musical World,” which has never patronized the exclusive 
in music, will not grudge us the visits of first-rate performers ; and will rather encourage 
any combination tending to such an end, than by its influence and animadversions deter 
parties from giving us the pleasure of having them. J am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. ONE OF A PARTY OF AMATEURS, 

[To the best of our recollection we are innocent of the charge brought against 
us. We have sedulously followed the course of Mr. Lavenu’s party all over the 
map of the United Kingdom, and have announced whatever particulars we could 
obtain of other musical birds of passage. We can only suppose “‘ One of a party 
of amateurs” alludes to the letter of Mr. T. Triplet, which appeared in our 
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Journal of February 11th. For the opinions of Mr. Triplet, or for those of any 
other of our correspondents, the editors of the ‘ Musical World” cannot be 
answerable.—Ep. M. W.] 











MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


METROPOLITAN. 


Sacrep Harmonic Socrery.—Handel’s Judas Maccabeus was performed at 
Exeter Hall on last Thursday evening. Although the choruses (some of the finest 
in all Handel’s representative works) have a large share in developing the action of 
the drama, a great deal of its intent still rests with the solos, and these, we are 
bound to say, were, in several prominent instances, most lamely executed. Mr. 
Pearsall has neither energy of voice nor mind for such music as is cast to the 
character of Maccabeus. His performance lacked breadth, dignity, force, in 
fact, everything, except plain speaking, which it ought to have possessed ;—we 
cannot better describe the effect than by likening it to poetry of the heroic age 
lisped out with the pretty accent befitting some love-ballad of Haynes Bayly. 
His “‘ Sound an alarm,” was a direct failure. Instead of gushing out with the 
rapidity of a torrent, as it does from the lips of Braham, it came soberly forth in 
very staid time, without either energy or emotion. A gentleman of the name of 
Turner often sings at these concerts, we presume for practice, but certainly to the 
great annoyance of all among his audience who possess ears. His exhibitions on 
this occasion were constantly wavering between the ridiculous and disagreeable. 
He purses up his mouth into the prettiest form imaginable, and squeezes forth 
the Queen’s English with a mincingness that defies description. Besides this 
great fault, he so strains his voice through the upper part of his throat as to put 
us in constant fear of its breaking down altogether, and, moreover, his style is 
rough and untaught in an extreme degree. The singing of Mr. Leffler was a 
most pleasing contrast to the languidity of his male coadjutors. He used his 
beautiful voice with the greatest effect in the two fine songs, “Arm, arm ye 
brave,” and the Lord worketh wonders.” Miss Birch and Miss Lucombe were 
severally as successful as usual. It appeared to us thet the singing of the chorus 
—as far as this oratorio was concerned—had grown somewhat rusty for want of 
a good rehearsal immediately previous to the performance. While many of the 
choruses went as finely as possible, there were waverings and even blunders in 
others to which we are but little accustomed from this unparalleled choir of 
amateurs. ‘Thus, while nothing could be more perfect than the effect of ‘ Fall’n 
is the foe,” and ‘‘ We hear,” we do not remember to have found anything more 
carelessly executed by this society than the grand fugue at the end of “ We never 
will bow down. The Sacred Harmonic Society have justly acquired so great a 
reputation, that it is an absolute duty incumbent on them to support it. They 
have both honour and interest at stake, and against these they will not, surely, 
allow the trouble of necessary rehearsal to weigh for an instant. 

Eastern Institut1on.—The concert which took place at Stepney, on 
Thursday last, proved anything but satisfactory. In the first place there was no 
pianoforte, although several songs inserted in the programme were to be sung 
accompanied by that instrument only ; whether the fault was with Mr. Eliason, 
the contractor for the concerts, or with the committee we cannot say. Mr. T. 
Cooke, the conductor, made an apology for the absence of Mr. John Parry, who 
was suffering from a severe hoarseness which prevented him from attending a 
concert at Rochester on the previous evening; but had Mr. Parry been present 
there was no pianoforte on which to accompany his songs. Mr. Balfe had been 
engaged at a short notice, and selected his own ballads of ‘The light of other 
days,” and ‘ Look forth my fairest,” which he intended to sing to the pianoforte, 
but as there was no pianoforte to sing to, the band vamped an accompaniment to 
the first song, and the author scratched down a few notes for the orchestra to 
accompany the second. Schubert’s song, ‘“‘ The wanderer,” which particularly 
requires a pianoforte accompaniment, was quite ruined for the want of it. Miss 
Dolby sung it, and a few notes were played by violin, bass, &c. from the printed 
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pianoforte copies! The other singers were Mrs. A. Toulmin and Mr. Hobbs. 
Solo players, M. Baumann (bassoon), and L. Schulz (guitar). We understand 
that Mr. Eliason (as did Mori and others before him) undertakes to furnish a 
good band, singers, &c. for a certain sum per concert for the season; whether it 
was his province to provide a pianoforte we cannot tell; but, be the matter as it 
may, the subscribers had great reason for the marks of disapprobation which 
they manifested at the recent concert, 





PROVINCIAL. 


[This department of the Musical World is compiled and abridged from the provincial press, and 
from the letters of our country correspondents. The editors of the M. W. are, therefore, not respon- 
sible for any matter of opinion it may contain, beyond what their editorial signature is appended to.] 

Cantersury.—The Catch Club,—The lovers of harmony had a treat on Wednesday 
last. The songs, ‘‘ And doth not a meeting like this ” (Moore), and ‘* St. Agnes’ Eve’ 
(one of Mr. Young’s composition), were sung in Mr. Young’s chaste style, and elicited 
unanimous encores. Mrs. Reignolds sang two songs in her best manner. The overtures 
were played with great spirit. The glees were sung in an admirable manner. The whole 
concert reflected great credit upon Mr. Goodban, the leader and conductor. 

<dssembly Rooms.—The concert of the Messrs. Palmer, on Tuesday, went off very well. © 
The vocal attractions were Miss Dolby and Miss H. Cawse. The former lady was encored 
in two of her songs, and the same compliment was paid to the duet, “ I’ve wandered in 
dreams,” which was sung by Miss H. Cawse and Mr. J. Shoubridge. Bishop’s “ Blow, 
gentle gales,’’ was excellently given; Miss Dolby’s rich and deep lower notes producing 
the finest effect. A pleasing novelty of the evening was Master Blagrove’s performances 
on the concertina. Mr. Sutton performed a solo on the flute, in which he introduced a 
pretty Swiss air, and a “‘ Concertante’’ with Mr. H. Palmer on the pianoforte, in which 
the latter overpowered the former as is too often the case. The performances concluded 
a little after ten with ‘‘ God save the Queen.” 

Epinsuraeu. College Concert.—The first concert took place on Friday the 12th, in 
the Assembly Rooms, George Street, in presence of the most brilliant and fashionable 
audience that ever congregated in that place. No musical entertainment, since the fes- 
tival of 1824, has excited so much interest and anxiety among the lovers of music as this 
has done. The concert opened with Mendelsshon’s overture to St. Paul, Professor 
Thomson conducting, which he continued to do the rest of the evening. From the 
admirable skill and precision with which this piece was performed, it afforded ample 
evidence of the kind of talent which had been engaged. A quartet and chorus, by 
Haydn, followed, which were very prettily sung, particularly the former, by Mrs. Cooper, 
Messrs. Shrivall, Jackson, and Saunders. Miss Hawes now sang Handel’s expressive air 
‘* He was despised.” In the second part of the concert, she appeared in two solos, also 
of Handel’s. Her ‘“‘ Return, O God of hosts,” was the perfection of pathetic; but when 
she sung “Holy, Holy,” previous admiration was completely eclipsed. The audience 
made this the first encore of the evening. Mrs. Bushe sung all that was assigned her 
with her usual talent, particularly the air from the “ Creation ”—‘* On mighty plumes 
the eagle wings,” to which she did great justice. The Misses Smith, as usual, sung very 
prettily. Mr. Shrivall’s singing of “ Waft her Angels” gave infinite delight. Mr. 
Machin’s splendid bass voice was fully brought out in the singing of Calcott’s ‘‘ Last 
Man.” All the choruses were given with a splendour of effect quite indescribable. 
Thanks to the indefatigable exertions of Mr. Jackson. Altogether, this concert reflects 
great credit on all engaged in the performance of it, among whom, Mr. Loder, who led. 
Mr. C. Hargitt, whose performance on the organ was the admiration of all, and Mr. 
Muller, who lent his assistance on both the organ and pianoforte. 

: Devon anv Exerer, Quartet Concerts.— The last Concert of the second series took 
place at the Clarence Hotel on Friday last, commencing with a quartet by Spohr. The 
glees were, ‘ Queen of the Valley,’’ Calcott, ‘‘ When wearied wretches,” Bishop, and 
“It is the roar of Teviot’s tide,” Dr. Clarke, by Miss Cole, Messrs. Down, Carpenter, 
Boult, Turner, and S. Haycraft. Miss Cole delighted the audience in all her songs, and 
in one of them received a rapturous encore. Messrs. Rice and H. J. Haycraft played a 
duet from ‘“ La Sonnambula,” very well. The duet on two pianofortes, ** Hommage 4 
Handel,’’ Moscheles, by Messrs. H. J. Haycraft, and F. R. Cox, was very beautifully 
played, both performers shewing perfect command and an exceedingly chaste style; the 
latter gentleman’s (M.S.) song is a composition of promising merit. Beethoven’s Trio 
in G Major for violin, tenor, and violoncello, by Messrs. Rice, J. Rice, and Hayes, was 
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well played. The conductor (Mr. H. J. Haycraft) closed the instrumental department 
by playing with Messrs. Ramson, Pinhey, Rickard, Rice, Hayes, and Turner, the septuor 
in D. Minor by Hummel. The concerts this season have been ~decided improvements 
on the last ; the Conductor and all the party must have been unwearied in their exertions 
to gratify their patrons, and richly have they merited the greatly increased support ; 
every concert this series has been honoured by a lady patroness, a full, fashionable, and 
most attentive audience. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Puituarmonic Society.—There is a schism among the directors relative to 
an alteration in the form of the programmes of the concerts. One party urge 
the propriety of introducing lengthy choral compositions, and proposed to give 
the Lobgesany of Mendelssohn, which was performed at the Birmingham festival 
at the first concert: the other party maintains the necessity of adhering to the 
established principle of giving a symphony, an overture, and an instrumental 
solo in each act. The conservatives have negatived the radical innovation for the 
first concert, but the opposition, who had previously engaged a large number of 
the Professsional Choral Society have secured a trial of their experiment at the 
second. Loth as we are to countenance any deviation from a system which has 
upheld the grandest form of instrumental composition against all the caprices of 
taste and fashion, and has therefore done more than anything to maintain the 
emulation for classical music among professors and the respect for it among 
amateurs, we cannot but think that a composition of the instrumental importance 
of the Lobgesang, which could not receive justice from any other band in London 
than that of this society, will be a very interesting and a very judicious intro- 
duction at these concerts. We think it beneath the dignity of the Philharmonic 
to have accepted the very liberal offer of Mme. Dorus Gras to sing gratuitously 
at two concerts, which offer she made in consequence of a request from the - 
directors to reduce her terms in order to meet the low state of the subscription. 
We are happy to state that the number of subscribers now exceeds three hundred : 
let us hope that it may still increase before tbe first concert. There is an ar- 
rangement which we omitted to state last week, that any person taking two or 
more single tickets are to have them for fifteen shillings each; those who take 
only one are to pay a guinea as formerly announced, but the issue of these single 
tickets will not, as on former occasion, be limited to the friends of the subscribers. 
but open to any one who may wish to obtain them. The proposition that each 
member should have two free tickets was negatived at the general meeting. 


Society or British Musicrans.—The committee have decided upon giving, 
among other no less attractive pieces, the following interesting compositions at 
the approaching concert. Mr. Macfarren’s Symphony in F minor, which was the 
virgin production of the society, and one of the first works which brought its 
author conspicuously before the public ; it has not been played since the season 
of its original performance, and having then excited considerable attention will, 
doubtless, now form an object of much curiosity. Mr. Bennett’s Concerto in F 
minor, which has never heen played at these concert, and will therefore, to the 
subscribers, have all the charm of novelty, and that gentleman’s overture to the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, a very early work, which though deficient in that 
masterly conduct which characterises Mr. Bennett’s later compositions, contains 
so much ideal identity as to form an interesting prototype of that style which he 
has in them fully developed. These and similar arrangements give promise of a 
highly attractive and creditable programme. 


Irat1an Opera.—Mesdames. Grisi, Persiani, and Pauline Garcia (Mme. 
Viardot) and Signori Rubini and Lablache are engaged for the ensuing season : 
Mesdames. Taglioni, and Cerito, will also appear. Mr. Laporte has not yet 
come to terms with Signor Tamburini; we hope these gentlemen will so arrange 
matters as to prevent a recurrence of last year’s Zamburini row. The opening 
is announced for the sixth of March, but it may, probably, be delayed until the 
Saturday following. . 
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German Opera.—The locale of the German Opera, is at length decided. 
Mr. Bunn has obtained a lease of Drury-lane Theatre, of which he will take 
possession on the 6th. of March. The season will commence on the Monday 
week following, and will continue till the middle of July: The number of the 
chorus will amount to sixty, the same as that of the English Opera, and the 
band will consist of forty only, which is fewer than Mr. Balfe has engaged for 
his orchestra: with smaller means and a larger space to fill, it is evident that 
nothing but very superior skill can produce an equal effect, and when our readers 
refer to the names of the eminent instrumentalists we have stated to be engaged 
at the national establishment, they will see that nothing but anti-national pre- 
judice can give the German corps an equal footing with the English in public 
estimation. The extensive resources of this theatre will ensure more complete 
scenic decorations and stage appointments then embellished, (?) the perform- 
ances of last year at the Prince’s Theatre: Weber’s Oberon which was then 
stated to have been kept back in consequence of the limited means of that esta- 
blishment will be one of the earliest productions of the present season. M. 
Meyerbeer is engaged to superintend the production of his opera Les Huguenots 
which will be played for the first time in this country early in June. The 
Messrs. Grieve are to superintend the scenic illustrations; Mr. Fitzball is ap- 
pointed secretary of state for the home department, and Herr Schumann is to 
have the entire control of foreign affairs, 


EnGiisu Opera.—Mr. Balfe and his choir are busily engaged making prepa- 
rations for active service : their performances of the first night will consist, firstly, 
of the new grand opera by the entrepreneur to be called Keolanthe, which will 
bring into play all the resources of scenic splendour and theatrical display; this 
is to be the vehicle for the debut of Mme. Balfe, and for the return to London of 
Mr. Wilson. Miss Gould, a pupil of Mr. John Barnett, possessing a mezzo- 
soprano voice of great power and compass, is to make her first appearance on 
the stage, also in this opera. And, secondly, of the comic opera of Betty, by 
Donizetti, translated for the English stage, in which Miss Howard, a pupil of 
Mr. H, R. Allen, will make her debut. The French comic opera of La Double 
Echelle, by Thomas, is on the stocks, and will immediately follow the opening ; 
and several light adaptations of a similar nature which will form the afterpieces 
are already in preparation. Bellini’s ‘‘ airy nothing,” I Montecchi ed i Capuletti 
is, we are told, alas! to form one of the grand productions of the season ; but, 
for the sake of ‘‘ native talent,” we are glad to state that Hl Malhechor, of Mr. 
Macfarren, is to have precedence of this very unfavourable specimen of the 
Italian muse. The subscription list is almost full, comprising the names of many 
of the nobility and other amateurs of distinction. 


American THEATRES.—The importation, by wholesale, of English stars, 
principally musical twinklers, and the adoption of John Bull’s promenading 
hobby, has completed the ruin of the two great theatres in New York and sealed 
up their doors in the height of their season. We may therefore look for the re- 
turn of some of our numerous stray luminaries forthwith. Thus, corruption ever 
purifies itself, and the intolerable lust for foreign professors and pretenders, so 
prevalent in this country, is, we trust, rapidly approaching the crisis for the 
working of its own reformation, and the establishment of a pure and sanative 
taste in the unguilty, but hitherto unfostered mind of the general public. 

Trompetre’s Romarnes.—We are informed that these instruments, which, 
according to the announcement in the Drury-lane bills, were manufactured ex- 
pressly for the occasion at Paris, were made in London. 

Tue First Concert or Ancient Music will take place on the 10th of 
March, under the direction of the Duke of Cambridge. Mr. Bishop conductor. 


Dr. Herscuet, about the year 1760, played the‘obge in the band of the Durham 
militia. Dr. Miller, organist of Doncaster, dining one day with the officers of 
the regiment, found him in this situation, and perceiving that he was a man of 
talent, obtained permission for him to quit the service in which he was engaged, 
and he was shortly afterwards appointed to the organist’s place at Halifax; 
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whence he removed to Bath, where, in a similar situation, he received a better 
salary, and procured more pupils. The subsequent history of this ingenious and 
distinguished astronomer is well known. 

Tue Stupents or THE Royat Acapemy or Music gave another private 
concert of chamber music on Tuesday, when Lord Burghersh and the principal 
professors of the institution were present. We take occasion again to commend 
the establishment of these performances, so highly calculated to excite the 
emulation and educe the talent of the students. We understand that Messrs. 
Richards, Goodban, and S. Smith have been principally active in organizing the 
arrangements, and we only regret that such a step should emanate from the 
students, and not from the directors of the Academy. 

Giucx.—Nothing could kindle the fancy of this composer, but a visit to a 
green meadow. His Dorothy must perforce have her piano lugged thither, and 
a bottle of sparkling champagne be placed at his side ; and thus, warmed by the 
double glow of the sun and his favourite wine, he poured forth some of the most 
brilliant of his inspirations. How wofully then have some of the writers of his 
life been mistaken. Inspired by Iphigenia, forsooth ; nonsense, it was by the 
perfumes of a fresh-made haycock. 

ZINGARELLI, before sitting down to compose an opera, was accustomed to 
read some portion of the lives of the fathers of the desert,—perhaps the history 
of St. Anthony’s temptation in the wilderness. 

Saxteri disdained the confinement of rooms and books, and sought his genius 
amidst the busy hum of men. He would roam up and down the streets, with 
his pockets full of confectionary, and as the spirit happened to move, would note 
down his thoughts in his pocket-book. 

Par wrote his Sargino, Archilles, &c., while trifling in the midst of his friends, 
quarrelling with his servants, playing with his favourite dog, or wrangling with 
his wife and children. 

PaEsIELLo composed his Nina, his Molinara, and his Barbiere di Siviglia— 
in bed. 

Mr. Laporte AND THE PHILHARMONIC DirEctor—A meeting of the Opera 
band took place on Friday last, when the whole of the members, nearly forty of 
whom were previously engaged for the Philharmonic concerts, signed articles 
for the approaching season, upon Signor Costa's assurance, on behalf of Mr. 
Laporte, that every possible means should be taken to prevent collision between 
the opera and Philharmonic rehearsals. Thus, is this contention of direful im- 
port to the musical politics of the season, if not adjusted, compromised, which 
arrangement we attribute to the firmness of the Philharmonic society, at their 
general meeting in holding the band to their previously contracted engagements. 

Tue Lapies Maprie@ar Society, of which Mr. T. Cooke is the director is 
rapidly gathering members and honors: they assemble every Tuesday evening at 
Willis’s Rooms for the purpose of practice, and their meetings are equally the 
source of mutual pleasure and improvement. We have many institutions for 
the diffusion of musical knowledge among the million which we have from time 
to time had the great satisfaction to commend: it is with equal though very 
different gratification that we notice the rapid advancement of this establishment, 
which we look upon as a means of undermining the musical prejudices of the 
aristocracy, and probably of supplanting the present Italianish distaste of fashion- 
able life with a relish for the pure and classical of our great old English contra- 
puntists. 

Mozart’s Memory.—At his concert at Leipsic, three years previously to his 
death, Mozart played two concertos, the soft charming one in B flat, with the 
beautiful variations in G flat minor—which was published shortly after, and the 
brilliant and magnificent composition in C, which appeared after his death. 
What was the surprise of those present, when they saw him place on his desk, 
instead of his part, a sheet of paper scribbled with a few notes, being the be- 
ginnings of some of the passages. ‘‘ Oh,” said he, upon being questioned by a 
friend, the “‘ soli parts are safely locked up in my desk at Vienna. I am obliged 
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to manage it thus, for when I am travelling, people contrive some how or other 
to steal copies, and print them.”—If in his musical travels he had, like other 
professors, contented himself with always playing the same compositions, the 
wonder would not have been so great, even if he had thrown away the brief 
memoranda which we have described. But, at every place he visited, he chose 
from among his innumerable works that individual piece which he judged best 
adapted to his auditory; therefore the claims which he made upon his recollec- 
tion were really prodigious. And then, what a difference, as an exertion of me- 
mory, between the playing of Mozart’s concertos, and those of other composers! - 
In the latter, the solo part moves unconnectedly, the instrumental accompani- 
ments merely affording a little occasional repose,—a few breathing times ;—while 
in the former, the piano-forte part is so interwoven with the orchestra, that it 
can only be considered as the first among many that are equally essential, and, 
almost equally prominent.—Rochlitz. 





NOTICE. 

Several mistakes having occurred in consequence of the misdirection of letters, 
correspondents are requested to take notice that Mr. Hooper, of Pall Mall East, 
is no longer agent for the publication of this journal. All letters, concert tickets, 
and provincial papers must in future be addressed to the Editor of the “‘ Musical 
World,” at Mr. Leighton’s Printing Office, 11, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street. 
Works for review and advertisements to Mr. Groombridge, Publisher, 9, Panyer 
Alley, Paternoster Row. Correspondence for the current week cannot be received 
after Tuesday. 

Arrangements have been made by which subscribers may be ensured the 
delivery of their copies by the various town agents on Thursday afternoon, and 
the copies for country circulation will be forwarded regularly on the day of 
publication. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Mr. E. J Loder,” we have enquired at our publisher's in vain for Mr. Loder’s favour, and con- 
clude it has miscarried. If he will oblige us with another copy of his communication, we shall have 
much pleasure in giving it our immediate attention: in the meantime ,we refer him to the above 
notice. 

We regret that we have not been able to oblige ‘A. B.”’ 

“Tout Ensemble " next week. 

“ Areoticus ’’ has been unavoidably delayed, but will positively appear in our next. 

“X.C."" We will,make enquiries respecting the Birmingham organ, aud take an early opportunity 
of furnishing our correspondent with every possible particular. 

“W. T."’ is referred to the advertisement of the Society of British Musicians, which appeared last 
week, 

The bad weather has occasioned a delay of our foreign correspondence ; we have received letters 
from Paris too late for insertion in the present number, which will appear next week. 





List or New Pusticarions. 
PIANOFORTE. MISCELLANEOUS. 
ee P London Promenade “Concerts, no. 25 and 
Bosisio.—Charlotte, set of quadrilles from _ 27, Jullien’s 2 Waltzes, La Venetiana and 
Thomas's opera of Carline - -  Wessel.| 1 Sicilienne. for orchestra or quintett Wessel. 
Jullien.—Les plaisirs de la Cour, no. 35 and Pfeiffer—Mon piu mesta, variations for flute 
36, two Grand Waltzes, entitled, La Vene- and piano : 5 Dh Ditto 
tiana, and La Sicilienne - Ditto. 
Wessel and Co.’s series of Trios, no. 33, for | VOCAL, 
piano, violin,and viola, Trio by Beethoven, Rinck, W. H.—Resurrection, a hymn for 
op. 60, no. 2 - - . Ditlo’| _quartettandchorus = - Ewer. 
Macfarren, G, A—No. 43 of the Bibliotheque Padini.—Saffo Opera Seria - _ Boosey. 
Classique, being his 2ud symphony in C Alcon lui mi fer rapita, seena and cavatina Ditto. 
sharp minor (duet) —_- - - Ditto.) A! giusta pena io colsi, scena and aria Ditto, 
Nordmann.—Musard's Quadrilles Les La- Di sua voce il cor giungea, scena and cava- 
+ Veuses de Convent, arranged for 2 per- tina - - - - Ditto. 
formers - - - - Boosey.} Bertini—Grand Duo from Zanetta - Cramer. 
D'Alquen, F. M—Introduction and Rondo Blockley.—Child of song - - Ditto, 
Brilliant, op. 13, revised edition - Ewer. ' M‘Murdie.—Love’s Vigil - Ditto, 
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UST PUBLISHED.—GERLACH’S PRACTICAL PIANOFORTE 
SCHOOL, Founded on the several Fixed Positions of the Hands, over Five Consecutive ; Notes, 
and containing :—I. Various Exercises on the different kinds of Touch, as the Legato, the Staccato, 
the Mezzo Staccato, &c. II. Exercises to obtain Independence of the Fingers, in combining the Two 
Hands together. III. Progressively arranged Exercises ou Time. 1V. Harmonized Exercises by 
way of preparation to the playing of Musical Compositions. V. Forty-two regular Pieces, arranged 
from eusy to difficult, in various Characters and Styles, together with twenty-five studies in all the 
Major and Minor Keys; gradually introducing and exemplifying all the different species of ‘Time, 
Degrees of Movement, Modifications of Tone, &c., as well as all the various Marks, Signs, and Tech- 
nical Terms, which relate to expression and effect in modern pianoforte playing. Translated by J, 
A. Hamilton, author of the Musical Catechisms, price 10s. London: Published by J. J. EWER and 
Co., 69, Newgate-street, from Bow Chureh-yard. 
N.B. Also Campagnoli’s Violin School, translated by Hamilton, price 25s, 





















Just Published, price 5s., Music folio size. 


A CONCISE SERVICE for the USE of THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
consisting of a Jubilate, Magnificat, Nune Dimittis, Gloria, and Resp to the C und 
ments, for four voices, with an accompaniment for the organ or pianoforte, to which is added a Variety 
of Chants, as sungSat,the Episcopal ,Chapel, Gray's Inn Road, {composed) and toapocttally Spruce 
to the Rev. Thomas Mortimer, BB. by THOMAS KILNER, Organist of the Chapel. .B. This 
Service will be found equally useful to Congregations who sing in unison. London: Published for the 
Author, by MONRO AND MAY. Western City Musical Repository, 11, Holborn Bars; and may 
also be had of the Verger, at the Episcopal Chapel, Gray's Inn Road; and all Music and Booksellers 
in Town and Country. 



















Just Published. 
| ABLACHES COMPLETE METHOD OF SINGING. Being an Analy- 
J sis of the principles by which Study should be regulated in forming and developing the Voice, 
inZacquiring flexibility, and'in cultivatiug Taste, with Illustrative Examples, Exercises, and Pro- 
gressive Studies in Vocalization; by LOUIS LABLACHE, Instructor to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
to whom (by permission) it is respectfully deditated. Price £1 1s. ts 

‘Chappell, 50, New Bond-street. 














USIC NOW READY FOR DELIVERY, GRATIS AND POSTAGE 
J FREE, a Catalogue of Popular works on Musical Education, &c.; ditto of Dance Music (for 
all Iustruments) ; ditto, Military Band ; ditto Septet and Orchestral Music; ditto a General Cata- 
logue of Valuable Music; a List of Airs (1021), contained in R. Cock’s Encyclopedia of Melody for 
all Instruments, by W. Forde. All ‘applications to be made to the publishers, R. COCKS and Co., 
20, Prince’s-street, Hanover-square, London, Music-sellers in Ordinary to her Majesty. P.S. All 
orders must state the Catalogue required. 


















RAND EVENING CONCERT AT THE PRINCE’S THEATRE, Kivg- 

street, St. James’s.—Messrs. T. BAKER and A. H. TULL, Professor of the R.A. M. have the 
honour to announce that on WEDNESDAY, March 3, they will be assisted by the following eminent 
Artistes :—Vocalists, Mesdames Caradori Allen, Hobbs, Steele, Toulmin, and F. Lablache ; Signors 
Brizzi, Sola, F. Lablache ; Messrs. Handel Gear, W. Ball (the’celebarted comic singer), and Stretton. 
Instrumentalists—Pianoforte, Mdlle. Launitz ; Violin, Mr.T. Baker ; Flute, Mr. A. H. Tull; Violon- 
cello, Messrs. Lindley and W. L. Phillips; Double Bass, Mr. Howell. The Jorchestra will be 
erected on the stage, and consist of the most eminent members of the Philharmonic and Ancient Con- 
certs, and) by permission of the Right Hon. Jord Burghersh) the students of the R. A.M. Leader, 
Mr. Blagrove, Conductor, Sig. Negri.—Private Boxes and Stalls to be had only at Charles Ollivier’s, 
41, New Bond-street; Mr. T. Baker, 385, Oxfurd-street; Mr. A. H. Tull, 14, Stock-bridge Terrace, 
Pimlico.—Boxes, 5s, ; Pit, 3s. ; and Gallery Tickets, 2s, ; at all the principal Music-shops, &c. 






















RAND ORGAN PERFORMANCE. MISS STIRLING will give an 

Entertainment on WEDNESDAY EVENING next, the 3rd of March, at the APOLLONICON 
Rooms, 101, St. Martin'’s-lane. The Selection will be from the ancient and modern, the classic and 
miscellaneous schools, including Sebastian Bach's Fugue in A Minor, with Pedal Obligato (as per- 
formed by Mendelssohn at Birmingham), and Trios for Two Claviers and Pedals. To commence at 
half-past Seven, Tickets 2s. 6d. each; Reserved Seats, 3s. 6d.. Admission, by Tickets only, to be had 
at the Rooms, and of Mr.‘Purday, Musicseller, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 
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